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fiestas and dances, on Saints' days and market days*
they are gay, happy and enjoy life to the utmost. To
be sure, their utmost consists largely of gossiping,
dancing and getting drunk on the vile rum of the
traders and unprincipled shopkeepers of the towns*
But fortunately these Indians seldom become
boisterous, disorderly or quarrelsome when under
the influence of alcohol. They become unusually
gay, dance and sing, talk a bit loudly and thickly,
and in the end fall asleep. Fortunately for them the
women usually remain sober and look after their
helpless menfolk. Often several women may be seen
dragging and helping some staggering, wabbly-
legged fellow toward his distant home. If he is too
far gone, their lord and master may be uncere-
moniously packed on to a burro or llama and carried
off like a sack of meal. But it cannot be denied that
their history of ceaseless oppression has left them
with a heritage of sadness. Their music is always of
a plaintive, wailing character and they are fond of
depressing rather than cheerful pictures, stories and
songs. But their hard life and harder past have not
made them either callous or hard-hearted. On the
contrary they are very kind and are excessively fond
of their families, their homes and even of their live
stock. Very seldom will an Indian kill a fowl or any
domestic animal for his own use, and if the stranger
purchases such he must buy it alive and do the
slaughtering himself out of the Indian's sight. In
fact, if the Indian desires a fowl, a pig or any other
creature for food, he will travel a long distance and
trade or purchase it from some one else, even though